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BOOK REVIEWS 1 35 

Under the heading of "Folklore," Mrs Routledge has collected a series 
of thirteen tales, to which are prefixed some fragmentary origin and nature 
myths. It is a question of some interest whether a fuller collection of 
stories would bear out the preponderance of purely human motives indicated 
by the material here presented. 

The preceding notes are intended to give some conception of the scope 
of the work reviewed. It is not too much to say that this admirably illus- 
trated and fascinatingly written book will be indispensable to the student 
of African ethnography, and may prove hardly less attractive to the general 
reader interested in primitive modes of life. 

Robert H. Lowie. 

Iroquois Uses of Maize and Other Food Plants. By A.C. Parker. Bulletin 144, 
New York State Museum. Albany, 1910. 9 X 5^, pp. 1-113, plates 1-31, 
text figures 1-23. 

In this paper we have a most careful and detailed study of an important 
topic in the ethnology of the Iroquois. The author is in a particularly 
favorable position to investigate these important tribes which have for so 
long remained in a state of neglect on the part of the trained ethnologists. 
The esoterism of the Iroquois has no doubt been responsible for this. Mr 
Parker, however, in the series of systematic studies which it is hoped will 
soon appear, possesses unusual advantages with the Iroquois and if the other 
sides of their culture are treated in the same critical manner as that shown in 
his recent papers we shall have a comprehensive library on the life of these 
Indians. 

The first few chapters of the present work deal historically with corn or 
maize, after which the customs of corn cultivation, and ceremonial and 
legendary allusions to corn from Iroquois mythology are discussed. A 
detailed account of Iroquois ethnobotany concerning both corn and other 
plants, which the author introduces later, is of interest and replete with 
Indian terms and ideas. One could wish, however, for a more general 
analyzed translation of the numerous native names of plants and implements. 
A full account of cooking and eating customs, of foods prepared from corn, 
and of the uses of the corn plant, places at our disposal a mass of supple- 
mentary information which brings one into close touch with the Iroquois 
household. The second part of the paper describes the uses of their food 
plants, beans, squashes, leaf and stalk foods, fungi and lichens, fruits and 
berries, nuts, sap and bark foods, and lastly food roots. 

There are many illustrations which lend an air of reality to the descrip- 
tions. The paper is interestingly written, Mr Parker's graphic style com- 
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billing enough of easy fluency with professional detail to make his work 
readable to persons with only general interests, as well as to specialists. 
His systematic labors in a very rich field deserve much encouragement. 

F. G. Speck. 

The Melanesians of British New Guinea. By C. S. Seligmann, M.D., with 
a chapter by F. R. Barton, C.M.G., and an appendix by E. L. Ginlib. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1910. 9}4^6, pp. xxii, 766, illustrated by 
drawings, photographs, and maps. 

A new field for scientific study has been presented to the student 
of primitive peoples by this book. The maps enable the reader to place 
geographically the various tribes and groups of people described. The 
photographs of people, though few, show selection of typical Melanesians, 
while those of various buildings are exceptionally complete and educa- 
tional. 

Probably no part of the culture of a primitive people is so difficult 
of intelligible treatment in a book by text alone as the unique and bizarre 
characteristics of buildings in small culture areas; the photographs in 
Dr Seligmann's book are exceptionally valuable for this reason. 

The book does not consider the more numerous people of New Guinea, 
the Papuans, but is confined to the Melanesians. These are divided 
into two groups, viz.; the Western Papuo-Melanesians, and the Eastern 
Papuo-Melanesians or the Massim. The greater part of British New 
Guinea is Papuan territory. The territory of the Western division of 
the Papuo-Melanesians begins near Cape Possession on the southern 
shore and extends eastward covering the south water-shed or southern 
half of New Guinea to the vicinity of Orangerie bay near latitude 150° E. 

The territory of the Massim or Eastern division joins that of the 
Western division at Orangerie bay and occupies all the eastern part of 
the mainland and extends along the north coast westward to Cape Nelson 
where Papuan territory is again encountered. The numerous islands east 
of the mainland lying between 8° and 12° of longitude south, which are 
part of the British New Guinea possession, are also Massim territory. 

Dr Seligmann presents first facts about the Koita tribe, a typical 
simply organized group of the Western division. He uses the first sixteen 
chapters occupying 193 pages for the Koita, and presents illuminating 
data on their geographical and social relations, social systems and regu- 
lations of public life, family life, courtship, betrothal and marriage, 
midwifery, property and inheritance, trade, war and homicide, morals, 
taboo, ceremonial feasts, songs and dances, funeral and mourning cere- 



